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Civita Lavinja x rests upon a spur of the Alban Hills elevated 
324 m. above the sea, 2 about two and one half miles south of 
Genzano and twenty miles southeast of Rome. The hill, formed 
of soft volcanic stone, well clothed with fertile soil, extends to 
the southwest with steep descents along the sides, and at the 
end a more gradual declivity to the undulating campagna. 
Ancient remains are plentiful but very poorly preserved, owing 
to the use of ancient material for building the mediaeval town 
and to the prevalent system of viticulture which tolerates no 
shade and furrows the surface of the land with trenches a metre 
in depth. Thus the student finds himself in the bewildering 
position of being surrounded by antique remains and not being 
able to identify a single stone. Of amphitheatre, temples, 
baths, imperial villas, all known to have existed here, not even 
the sites are certainly known. Except for the tjieatre, the aque- 
duct, and the roads and bridges, none of the extant structures 
reveal with any certainty their date, ownership, complete size, 
or purpose. 

i This historical and topographical study of Lanuvium was undertaken in 
the spring of 1910 during my residence in Rome as Fellow of the American 
School. I am indebted to Professors Carter and Van Buren for their encour- 
agement and assistance, and to Signori Vincenzo Seratrice and Alberto Galieti 
of Civita Lavinia for their hospitality and helpful suggestions. This first 
article, which will appear in three instalments, describes the material remains 
as I found them. It has profited by corrections and suggestions from Dr. 
Thomas Ashby, Director of the British School in Rome, some of whose notes 
are printed in full and signed with his initials. I hope to discuss at a later 
time the epigraphic and literary testimony concerning Lanuvium. 

2 This elevation, given on the maps of the geographical institute is certainly 
correct, though 205 m. is given in many books. 
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Although the site is accessible by railway, 1 the archaeological 
student will take satisfaction in approaching it along the ancient 
Appian road. Just beyond Genzano, however, we may turn 
aside to the right, to ascend Monte due Torri, now the most 
prominent height in the vicinity of ancient Lanuvium. From 
its grassy, rounded summit rise the two towers 2 that, since the 
thirteenth century, have given it a name. They are built of 
small peperino blocks, and irregular fragments of yellowish 
marble. Each tower is 6 m. square; that to the north rises in 
picturesque raggedness to a height of over 20 m.; the other has 
been demolished except for the base and about 5 m. of the square 




Figure 1. — Civita Lavinia, from a Point near the Villa of the 

Antonines. 

tower. But this magnificent site was occupied long before the 
middle ages, and it is probable that the towers would be found 
to rest upon ancient foundations. At any rate there stands 
between them a good-sized concrete core, surrounded on two sides 
by a wall of large reticulate work. One notes the big stone 
thresholds and the zig-zag brick pavement (opus spicatum) of 
the corridors, 3 m. wide. Along the front (west) side there is a 
long vault in the concrete. 

The view from here is the most extensive and varied in this 
part of Italy. We see nearly the entire length of the Volscian 
mountains as far as Terracina, Monte Circeo, and in the bluish 

i The station is 33 km. from Rome, on the line to Velletri and Terracina. 
The locality may be reached also by the tramway to Genzano. 
2 Volpi, Vet. Lat. V, pi. 10. 
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mist the islands Ischia, Ponza, Palmarola, and Ventotene; then 
Nettuno, Porto d'Anzio, Pratica, and the whole northward sweep 
of the coast to Santa Marinella and the mountains of Tolfa; 
continuing to the right we see Castel Savelli, a portion of 
Rome, Castel Gandolfo, Albano, Ariccia, Genzano with Monte 
Cavo as its background, Nemi, Civita Lavinia topping the 
banks of vineyards and olive groves, and, just below, the villa of 
the Antonines. 

We descend to the road and continue three minutes southward 
till we see on the left, at a couple of hundred paces, conspicuous 
ruins l of a seventeenth centmy villa, of which two of the large 
windows of the upper story are preserved; an oval marble 
tablet above the south door still bears the chained cub and spread 
eagle of the Cesarini. From these remains a walk of three min- 
utes to the north brings us to the probable site of the imperial 
residence of Antoninus Pius. 2 The entire vicinity now goes by 
the name La Villa. 3 Passing a large section of a monolithic 
column of pinkish Egyptian granite, we come to a concrete plat- 
form over 20 m. square, supported by a system of barrel vaults 
of different sizes, set at right angles, faced with fine reticulate 
work and bands of red brick. In the present state of the level 
a man can walk through most of these vaults without stooping. 
Within one of them there lie a marble Corinthian capital and the 
foot and lower drapery of a life-sized marble statue. The 
platform above is covered with bushes, turf and wild flowers, 
from which rise four portions of various walls, not in a straight 
line; these are of the same peperino concrete but are faced wholly 
with narrow red brick. In places they attain a height of 8 m. 4 
It is impossible to ascertain the limits or uses of the various rooms. 
Adjacent to the northeast are extensive concrete masses at the 
ground level. To the northwest, near the road, there was un- 

i Called Villa Caratti. 

2 These ruins are upon the estate now belonging to Cav. Caratti, formerly 
to the Truzzi, formerly to the Cesarini. 

» Prof. Tommasetti (Campagna Ramana, I, p. 31) has heard it called Villa 
Ocrana and seeks to connect it with Lucius Ocra, mentioned in a Lanuvian 
inscription, C.I.L., XIV, 2119. "Some 500 metres to the south of La Villa, 
at Pozzo Bonelli, are the ruins of another extensive villa. " T. A. 

* See Figure 2. The remains have not changed in appearance since 1789 
when drawn by Carlo Labruzzi, whose work is now in the possession of Dr. 
Thomas Ashby of the British School in Rome. (III. 40, 41: see Mel. Arch. 
Hist. XXIII, 1903, p. 401.) 
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covered in 1884 a porticus of the villa, 1 enormous in extent and 
rich in decoration. We continue 200 paces northeast by east 
through the olive orchard to other large foundations pertaining 
to the same villa. They are of concrete, faced partly with quasi- 
reticulate work and partly with narrow, salmon-colored bricks 
set in abundant mortar. But one no longer sees anywhere the 
aqueduct arches pictured by Volpi. 2 A short walk from here to 
the west brings us to the point where the provincial road deviates 
from the line of the ancient Via Appia. 




Figure 2. — -Ruins of the Villa of the Antoninbs (La Villa). 

The identification of this site with the Lanuvian villa 3 of the 
Antonine emperors is based upon the persistence of the name 
attaching to it, and upon the abundance and the character 
of the sculptures found here in past centuries. No inscriptions 
are recorded. Of the excavations little is known from contem- 

i Fiorelli (Not. Scav. 1884, p. 240) had heard a tradition that this was the 
Villa of Caligula. "It consisted of several terraces, and from its construction 
belonged to the first century of the empire. The columns of the colonnades were 
of red granite, the pavements of splendid marbles, and the walls decorated 
with fine stucco. Among the objects found was a very fine head of Jupiter in 
terra-cotta." T. A. 

2 Volpi, Vet. Lot. V, pp. 94, 95 and pi. 9. PL 7 gives a view of the villa, and 
pi. 8 represents a fragment of sculpture from it. 

3 Vita Pii 1, Vita Commodi 1, etc. 
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poraneous sources. The important excavations were in 1701. 
Forty years later Ficoroni, 1 writing of certain statues in the 
Capitoline Museum, mentions the following as coming from 
this site: 

Bust of Antoninus Pius; 2 it represents the emperor with a care- 
worn b^ow and a conscientious but kindly expression. 

Bust of Marcus Aurelius in youth, 3 a beardless, child-like face, 
well wrought in Luna marble. 

Bust of the youthful Commodus, 4 beardless, clad in the tunic; 
skillful workmanship. 

Bust of Annius Verus, 5 the short-lived son of Marcus Aurelius 
and Faustina; a mediocre statue, believed by some to be a por- 
trait of Galerius Antoninus, son of Antoninus Pius. 6 

Statue of a philosopher. One queries whether this may not be 
the marble Roman that stands clad in the toga, beside his box 
of manuscripts, in the court of the Villa Frediani at Civita 
Lavinia. 

Statue of a faun 7 from a Grecian chisel, as Ficoroni termed it; 
a young satyr standing erect, with head thrown back, laughing 
and holding out grapes and an apple; Pentelic marble. A con- 
fusion arising from Ficoroni's scanty description has led to the 
unfounded assertion, in guides and even in official catalogues, 
that the Capitoline copy of the celebrated "Marble Faun" of 
Praxiteles was found on this site. 8 

Statue of a philosopher, incorrectly called Zeno, 9 probably 
because of the stoical tendencies of its supposed imperial possessor; 

i Ficoroni, Vestigia di Roma Antica (Roma 1744), p. 55. Practically copied 
in Fea, Miscellanea (Roma 1790), Vol. 1, p. CXX. 
2 Cap. Mus., Room of the Emperors, No. 35. 

* Marcus Aurelius, Room of the Emperors, No. 37. Bernoulli, Rom. Ikon. 
II, 2, pp. 174 (99), 179 ff. 

« Commodus, Emperors, No. 43. Bernoulli, Rom. Ikon. II, 2, pp. 232 (29), 
240. Highly praised by Winckelmann (VI, 1, 322). 

• Annius, Emperors, No. 40. Bernoulli, II, 2, p. 204. 

6 "Add (probably) Faustina (Imp. 36), and (possibly), Female bust (Galleria 
11), in the Capitoline Museum. See Catalogue of the Museo Capitolino, British 
School at Rome, especially under Gladiatore 8." T. A. 

' Gap. Mus., Salone No. 6. 

« The provenance of the Praxitelean satyr is not known. 

» Zeno, Capit. Mus., Room of the Gladiator No. 8. Bernoulli, Griech. 
Ikon. II, p. 318. Brunn u. Bruckmann, Denkm. No. 430. The portrait of 
Zeno, bearing his name in an ancient Greek inscription, at Naples (Mus. 
Naz. 6128) is of quite different physiognomy. 
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a realistic, life-sized portrait of a Greek philosopher delivering 
an address; art of the Alexandrine age. Presented to the museum 
by Pope Benedict XIV. 

The following four, not named by Ficoroni, are supposed to 
have been excavated at the same time: 

Bust of Marcus Aurelius wearing the breast plate and military 
cloak. 1 

Bust of Lucius Verus 2 in the prime of life, wearing tunic and 
military cloak. 

Bust of a youthful beardless Roman 3 clad in the tunic and 
toga, called by some Philippus Caesar (ob. a.d. 249), son of 
Philip the Arab, but supposed by Visconti to be Galerius Anto- 
ninus; in perfect preservation. 

Two more were found later, viz.: 

Relief of a high-priest 4 of Cybele, formerly in the Capitoline 
Museum, but now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in the upper 
stairway. Found near La Villa in 1736 and presented to the 
museum by the Sforza. 5 

The statement of Nibby that the group of Cupid and Psyche 
in the Capitoline was found here is an inexplicable error which 
has been widely copied. 

Two other marbles may be mentioned here, as coming from 
Civita Lavinia, though the precise spot is not stated: the figure 
of the infant Bacchus labelled "Genio delP Autunno," in the 

i Cap. Mus., Galleria, No. 63. Bernoulli, II, 2, p. 168 (9), p. 178. 

2 Lucius, Emperors, No. 41. Bernoulli, II, 2, p. 208, No. 15. " Another 
bust in the Louvre (Ibid., p. 212, No. 120) is said to have been found at Civita 
Lavinia." T. A. 

3 Emperors, No. 69. Bernoulli, II, 3, pp. 147 (1), 149 ff., pi. XLV; Helbig, 
I, p. 315. " A bust of Marcus Aurelius in the Louvre from the Campana collec- 
tion (Cat. somm. 2357: Bernoulli, II, 2, p. 176, No. 120) is said to have been 
found at Civita Lavinia, with the Lucius Verus also in the Louvre, but their 
antiquity is not above suspicion/ ' T. A. 

4 Priest of Cybele (Archigallus), Baumeister, Denkm. d. hi. Altertums, II, 
p. 801, fig. 867. 

6 "Volpi (Diss. Accad. Cortona, II, p. 190) mentions a Cista Mistica as 
recently found there." T. A. 

"In April, 1826, two pavements of very moderate work in black and white 
mosaic were found at the depth of about four palms (3 feet). In one of them 
was the 'bowl of Venus' with two doves drinking. One Deodato Sponza 
applied for permission to excavate here and in other neighbouring properties, 
but apparently never actually did any work. (Atti del Camerlengato, tit. IV, 
fasc. 422.) The property then still belonged to the Sforza Cesarini." T. A. 
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cloister within the baths of Diocletian and, at least according 
to tradition, the puzzling female statue, 1 formerly in the Vatican 
but now standing by the stairs of the Capitoline Museum; the 
base of this latter bears a Renaissance inscription IVNO 
LANVMVINA, but the attributes are not appropriate to Juno; 
it has been called Libera, and most recently Demeter, with the 
swine-skin. 

A mile beyond Genzano, less than 500 m. east of the last 
mentioned ruins, the provincial road avoids the hill and turns 
directly south. The Via Appia continues straight, over a line 
still passable for pedestrians, mounting a hill called Monte 
Cagnoletti, or Cagnolo. 2 An extraordinary number of marble 
dogs were found here by Gavin Hamilton, a Scottish painter, 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Hamilton sent 
many of his finds to Charles Townley, and they eventually found 
a home in the British Museum. It may be of interest to quote 
directly from a letter written by Hamilton about 1773; it makes 
clear the frankly predatory nature of archaeological excavation 
in that period, and shows how prolific in artistic treasure this 
region has been. 

Gavin Hamilton to Charles Townley: 3 

" During the process of my excavations at Albano I got ac- 
quainted with some people of property at Genzano, who pointed 
out to me some spots in that neighborhood that deserved my 
attention. I found that the greatest part of them had been dug 
by the Cardinal Lancellotti. Monte Cagnolo alone answered my 
expectations. This is a small hill betwixt Gensano and Civitala- 
vinia, commands a fine prospect towards Velletri and the sea, 
and from the magnificence of the ruins and other things found 
there, one must judge it to have been anciently part of the Villa of 
Antoninus Pius, 4 which he built near the ancient Lavinium (sic) . 

i Cap. Mus., Scala, No. 6. Helbig, Fiihrer, I, p. 284; Overbeck, Kunstmy- 
thologie, III, p. 163; Clarac; Musee de Sculpt. Ill, pi. 418, n. 732. 

2 Many writers have assumed that the name arose from the marble dogs 
unearthed here; but the hill certainly bore this name long before the time of 
Gavin Hamilton. 

3 For this letter and the substance of the notes I am indebted to Mr. A. H. 
Smith, J. H. S. XXI, 1901, p. 313. 

« Such identification of the site is unwarranted. Certain of Hamilton's 
marbles are still labelled at the British Museum as "from the Villa of 
Antoninus Pius." I have found nothing to indicate that he excavated at 
La Villa. 
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This spot had been reduced in the lower age to a vineyard and 
consequently stripped of its ornaments, some of which I found 
thrown promiscuously into one room about ten feet underground, 
and they were the following, viz.; those in your own collection, 
the two young Fauns l of exquisite Greek sculptor, and with the 
names of the artists in Greek, probably father and son; that of 
the father, though the least entire, I think the most masterly 
performance. The Vase, 2 which I found much broke, is restored 
with great attention as the work deserves, being, I think in point 
of general form and taste of sculptor inferior to none extant. 
Your group of a Bitch caressing a Dog 3 is a masterpiece of its 
kind; the companion, being a Dog caressing a Bitch, is now 
much admired in the Museo Clementino. 4 The two groups of 
Acteon devoured by his dogs 5 are both spirited figures, and to the 
best of my remembrance you are possessed of one of them. Two 
small Victory's sacrificing a Bull likewise fell to your share, 
being the best extant in relievo. 6 Two other dogs were found 
which I believe are still the property of Mr. Jenkins, 7 and it is 
somewhat particular that so many dogs should be found in a 
place, 8 which still preserves the name of Monte Cagnolo, the 

i First-century statuettes of the youthful Pan, just alike except as to the 
inscriptions. Both are signed in Greek by Marcus Cossutius Cerdon, but 
one inscription adds "freedman of Marcus." These may have been two dif- 
ferent sculptors, but more probably one and the same. Cf . Smith : Catal. of 
Greek and Rom. Sculpt, in Brit. Mus., No. 1666-7, and for the inscriptions 
Loewy: Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer, p. 263. 

2 Vase with bacchanalian reliefs; Descript. of the Collection of Anc. Marbles 
in the Br. Mus. (Mus. Marb.) I, pi. 7. 

3 Canine group now in the Hall of Inscriptions, Mus. Marb., X, vignette. 

* In the Sala degli Animali, No. 116, Cf. Amelung, Sculpt, des Vat. II, p. 
332; Helbig, Fuhrer, I, 161; Reinach, Repert. de la stat. II, 2, p. 759, No. 5. 

s Actaeon attacked by dogs. Mus. Marb. II, pi. 45, Cat. Sculpt. Vol. 3, 
No. 1568. 

6 The victories are not exactly in relief but free statuary composed to stand 
against a wall. Mus. Marb. X, pi. 25, 26. 

7 For the suave and tricky Thomas Jenkins, who owned an antique gem 
factory secreted in the ruins of the Colosseum see Michaelis, Anc. Marb. in 
Gr. Brit., p. 75; and T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Rome, VI, p. 
490 ff. 

8 Notably a seated bitch in the Vatican, Sala degli An., No. 117. Cf. 
Amelung, p. 333. "A running greyhound (Massi, No. 169) and a statuette of 
a dog from this site (Helbig, I, No. 162) are in the room of the animals at the 
Vatican. In a letter to Lord Shelburne, Hamilton speaks of a 'dog scratching 
his ear, and a bitch in the same attitude.' " Smith. 
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property of the College of S. Buonaventura; besides what I have 
already mentioned to be found in one room, I must not forget 
the head or bust of a young man, the character of a Meleagar, 1 
which was the first piece of Sculptor found on Monte Cagnolo, 
and which on account of its preservation you thought would merit 
a place in your collection. The last and only large Statue found 
here was the Paris, 2 which is now placed at Stowe by Lord Temple, 
with other fine Statues, in particular an Adonis of uncommon 
beauty, dug up at the Villa Fonsega one of my best cavas." 

Besides all this Hamilton mentions in a letter to Lord Shel- 
burne " Parts of several very fine candelabri 3 . . . a female 
satyr playing on the pipe, a comedian, 4 several young boys, a 
young Bacchus, 5 a boy laughing with a bird in his hand, a cupid. 6 

The first Townley inventory also assigns to this site "an eagle, 
near the size of life," 7 and in a summary of Hamilton's finds 
occurs "a boy sitting with a goose." Also the bust of Sabina, 
wife of the emperor Hadrian, which is now in the Vatican, 8 was 
found by Hamilton at Civita Lavinia and presented by him to 
Pope Pius VI. 

It is most unfortunate that certain imposing remains found on 
this hill have, through neglect, entirely disappeared within the 
past forty years. In 1871 were unearthed three long porticos 
built of precise reticulate work, each composed of seven arches 
over 2 m. in span, supporting vaults lined with the ancient yellow 
stucco. 9 About the same time there was discovered a large 

i Possibly the herm of Heracles {Mus. Marb. II, p. 46), said to have been 
found in 1776 near Genzano, is here referred to as Meleager. 

2 The Paris which was afterwards at Hamilton Place; Michaelis, p. 301, 
Hamil. Place, No. 9. 

» Notably the sphinx which served as a candelabrum base; Brit. Mus., 
Hall of Inscrip. No. 1719 = Mus, Marb. X, pi. 31. "The Midas (?) was also 
found here in 1779. (B. M. Cat. Ill, 1745.) " T. A. 

* Possibly a portrait of Agilius; C.I.L. XIV, 2113. 

5 Bacchus (Mus. Marb. XI, pi. 38). 

«Cf. Smith, Ancient Marbles at Lansdown House, p. 70. 

» Mus. Marb. X, pi. 58, fig. 2. 

» Vatican, Sala dei Busti, No. 359. Cf. Amelung, p. 549, pi. 71; Bernoulli, 
Rom. Ikon. II, 2, p. 129, No. 4, pi. 40; Guattani, < Mem.orie Enciclopediche per 
1816, p. 137. 

'• Bull. Inst. 1871, p. 212. "I think this must be identical with the cistern 
on Monte Cagnolo described by Lanciani, Not. tfcav. 1889, 227. It was of 
opus reticulatum with quoins of sperone, and had three chambers each 22 m. 
long, by 3.4m. wide, divided by two rows of six pillars 0.9 m. square, supporting 
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underground tomb containing several small terra-cotta sar- 
cophagi, and apparently devoted chiefly to the burial of children. 1 

Upon this "hill of pups" there came to light in 1889, at the 
right of the eighteenth milestone of the ancient road and at 
the left of the nineteenth of the modern provincial highway, 
various structures of reticulate from the period of Hadrian, 
also a water tank supposed to date from a time as far back as 
the republic 2 . Again in 1S91 a Roman villa was found here, but 
the remains were unimportant. 3 

At present there exist large concrete masses, a bit of pavement 
of opus spicatum partly covered by a later one of opus signinum, 
and a small modern tool-house just to the right of the line of 
the ancient road about 300 m. after one leaves the broad highway. 4 

The tramway line connecting Velletri with Genzano is being 
laid parallel to and close beside the ancient road. Just opposite 
the villa I observed the workmen laying bare, as they cut to a 
considerable width toward the west the ancient trench of the 
Appia, large rectangular blocks of coarse stone and a broken 
fluted column of gray tufa. Just to the north, from the bank 
excavated the preceding day, there protruded, at right angles 
with the road, two walls 7.10 m. apart, each constructed of blocks 
of peperino, measuring 1.30 m. by 0.60 by 0.20. The ground 
nearby was strewn with thin slabs of colored marbles, mostly 
pavonazzetto and fior di pesca, which once splendidly clothed the 
building. Both the small size of the enclosure and its proximity 
to the road suggested a tomb. Penetrating a few inches farther 
into the bank we found in one mass in the soil four skeletons of 
different sizes, bits of black pottery, parts of a dainty glass goblet, 
and a badly corroded copper coin. One of the skeletons was of 
extraordinary stature, with a large square jaw and perfect teeth. 5 

arches of 2.4 m. span. There was also found in 1871 a white marble terminal 
cippus 1.75 m. high, representing Janus biceps, and a number of blocks of 
peperino from a diverticulum of the Via Appia." T. A. 

* Bull. Inst. 1872, p. 156. 2 Not. Scav. 1889, p. 227. 

3 "Not. Scav. 1891, 133. A double herm representing the bearded Bacchus, 
and some vaulted substructions were found." T. A. 

4 "The hill was approached by an ancient road running southeast, diverging 
from the Appia west of the Casale Fornace, which crossed the modern highroad 
East of the Casale Galli. Further to the south are other ruins, so that almost 
the whole hill was covered with them." T. A. 

5 Cf. Catull. 39, 11-12. Aut parcus Umber aut obesus Etruscus 

aut Lanuuinus ater atque dentatus. 
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From this spot one is afforded a most impressive view of the 
" queen of long highway s" which extends southeastward across 
the flats in an absolutely straight line to Punta di Leano forty 
miles away, near Terracina. 1 

Continuing on the road in a southeasterly direction, one walks 
again on the ancient pavement which for a kilometre or so is in 
use today in its complete width, 4 m. Beyond the raised blocks 
that bound the pavement laterally there are seen in the south bank 
(more conspicuous near the point where the tramway will turn 
away to the north), short walls of opus quadratum, presumably 
tombs from a very good period. Shortly the road crosses a 
bridge with a broad arch resting on ancient foundations, and 
continues towards the provincial highway. On the left in a 
region called Le Fornace there stands the concrete base of a tomb 2 
the chamber of which has niches for a sarcophagus and for eight 
urns; it is said that formerly large villa walls were visible here. 

Farther back from the path, near the new tramway to Velletri, 
is a huge rectangular structure 3 of peperino concrete. Three 
thick walls rise to an imposing height. On the inner side of the 
longest wall is seen a series of high niches, five in number, 
showing their facing of flat bricks. There are also traces of niches 
upon the exterior of the shorter walls. The uses of this building 
are not evident, but it can hardly have been a private residence. 4 
The path becomes a trench as the paving blocks disappear and 
soon follows a brook-bed, roofed with shrubbery, and tapestried 
with ferns and mosses, where an unusual chance is offered to 
study the Roman road in vertical section. One can observe the 
various strata lying 2 m. deep below the surface of the "saxosa 
Appia." Issuing from the tunnel of foliage, and continuing along 
the ancient road, we may observe, at intervals on the left and 
below, supporting-walls of opus quadratum. 

On the left of the provincial highway, 5 a short distance beyond 
the point where it joins the ancient road, is a low structure in 
concrete with brick facing, apparently of the fourth century, 

i Cf. Labruzzi, IV, 37. (Mel. cit. p. 400.) 

2 Labruzzi, IV, 39. 

3 Labruzzi, IV, 38. 

* "I only saw four niches, and have no doubt it is a cistern. There are 
numerous other villas further E. and S. E." T. A. 

5 "The bridge of the modern road just after the Via Appia joins it is also 
ancient, and built of red tufa, the blocks being all laid as stretchers, except for 
a few headers at intervals." T. A. 
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which, to judge from its form, and from the copious spring nearby, 
may have formed a small aqueduct. 1 Beyond, in plain sight, 
looms the ivy-clad, thirteenth century castle now called San 
Gennaro, or San Genarello. Here the visitor will look in vain 
for the pavement mentioned in Murray's Guide, but there is an 
immense cube of ancient black lava concrete, for the most part 
solid, but containing a few rough chambers. Against it are 
portions of the facing in opus reticulatum. It was built as the 
elevated foundation for a villa or other large edifice overlooking 
the ancient highway. 2 Nearby the Appia crosses a bridge 3 
the ancient vault of which is in excellent preservation. Having 
a span of 1.60 m., the curve of the vault is completed in seven 
courses, 0.50 m. to 0.53 m. high, of rectangular red tufa blocks, 
headers and stretchers, three courses on each side of the keystone 
course. This vault, 16.60 m. long, cuts the road, and the massive 
piers aligned with the road, at an angle of 45 degrees. 

San Gennaro is the most probable site for the Sublanuvio 
of the itineraries 4 ; conspicuous mediaeval ruins as they appeared 
two centuries ago, may be seen in an engraving in Volpi. 5 

Here then we may return northeastward by the main road. 6 
which undoubtedly follows closely the line of the old diverticulum; 
passing on the right, beyond a double curve, a large square founda- 
tion of coarse opus incertum, and at the twentieth milestone, a 
platform of opus reticulatum, we reach, a little farther up, the 
present communal road to Civita Lavinia. It was in the 
ground just to the west of this junction that the ploughshare 
turned out, in scores of fragments, the longest and most impor- 
tant of Lanuvian inscriptions, — that containing the regulations 
of the devotees of Diana and Antinous. 7 This tablet, which may 
now be read in the baths of Diocletian at Rome, was originally 
erected in "the tetrastyle of Antinous/' which in the lack of other 
evidence may be tentatively located in this part of the munici- 
pality. The inscription mentions the public bath, and terra- 

1 Labruzzi, IV, 48. "There is an ancient apse of opus incertum, and a 
drain with pointed top 0.58 m. wide (part of the post station?) . " T. A. 

2 "Near here the lid of a peperino sarcophagus was found in 1891, bearing 
the inscription Flaviae Alumnae, etc., Not. Scav. 1891, p. 253." T. A. 

» Labruzzi, IV, 47. 

*Also on the Tabula Peutingeriana. Cf. Westphal, Rom. Kamp. p. 28. 
* Volpi, Vetus Latium, V, p. 13; Labruzzi, IV, 49. 

fi "The old main road is now superseded by the new one just constructed.' ' 
T. A. 7 C.I.L. XIV, 2113. 
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cotta tubes found at the same time and place suggested that the 
bath may have been in the immediate vicinity of the temple of 
Antinous. Later there came to light near the provincial road and 
about fifty paces south of the little road to Civita Lavinia, an 
inscription l of the time of Caracalla, recording the complete 
renovation of the baths by the senate and people of Lanuvium 
with monies received as gratuities from men elected to priest- 
hoods, which through special consent of the emperors were 
diverted from the ordinary uses to this particular restoration. 

I was told that a spot in the vicinity still goes by the name 
La Vdgnordj which may be a gross corruption from bagni, balnea. 

The little communal road, a kilometre in length, follows the 
curving contour of the spur of high land, shaded by continuous 
arches of elms, which frame pleasing panoramas of , the low- 
lying land on the left. While the ancient road must have fol- 
lowed much the same line, it certainly had a more fluctuating 
level, for a part of the pavement is visible near a small bridge, 
just before one reaches the cemetery, on the right-hand side and 
a trifle below the level of the present road. Here the ancient 
concrete retaining wall is still in service; and just beyond, near a 
small patch of reticulate facing, I observed two pipe-holes, pos- 
sibly marking the site of an ancient wayside fountain. It would 
appear from the words of Westphal 2 that eighty years ago this 
wall continued to the northeast along the road for a considerable 
distance. Today one may find it again opposite the cemetery, 
built for the most part of concrete with coarse reticulate work 
visible above; but a small part is of opus quadratum, and supports 
the paving of the ancient road at a height well above the head of 
the present traveller. 

To the east, there is a villa foundation under the cemetery; 
another, north of the cemetery, containing fine black and white 
mosaic pavements, to the east of which is a round platform 
some 30 m. in diameter. There are numerous other villa re- 
mains on the slopes that extend toward the Valle d'Oro. 3 

We continue, passing a barn built upon old concrete foundations, 
and find on the right protruding from the bank a tufa wall which 
would intersect the modern road at an angle of about 50 degrees. 
Four courses of large blocks are visible one above another, and 

i C.I.L. XIV, 2101. An interpretation in Bull Inst. 1862, p. 158. 

* Westphal, Die Romische Kampagne, p. 35. 

* For information about these villas I am indebted to Mr. Thomas Ashby. 
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three courses side by side. The ends of the blocks measure about 
0.50 m. by 0.40 m.; the wall is thicker and stronger than would 
have been required for a house or for reinforcement of the bank; 
and, as it could hardly have served as a military defence at this 
level, I believe it to be a masonry prop supporting the ancient 
road. From here the road passes close to the lofty Villa Frediani 
and debouches into the sunny square, fringed with elms and 
acacias, named Piazza Bernini from the erroneous supposition 
that the huge, bizarre fountain at the north end is the work of 
Cav. G. L. Bernini. 1 

The fountain is supplied with water through pipes laid part 
of the way within the ancient aqueduct, which is wholly subter- 
ranean and consists of a tunnel constructed partly of tufa 
blocks, but cut for greater lengths from the natural rock. It 
completes a loop to the east and extends in a curve toward the 
north to the underground springs at Monte del Leone, just 
south of the Lago di Nemi. 2 

(To be continued.) 

Guy Blandin Colburn. 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

i According to the communal archives the fountain was really constructed 
in 1675 by Cav. Carlo Fontana upon the order of the duke Philip Cesarini. 
2 See the dotted line on the map. 



